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) When they had paid the Preceptor his {tipend, they confefled 
, themfelves ftill under obligation to him, 

















Ove of the opinions, which feems 
to prevail in the Country in proportion to the 
diftance North of London, is, ‘that the dignity of 
«education ought to be kept down, and that learn- 
‘ing, like other commodities, fhould be bought as 
‘cheap as poflible; that the Teachers of liberal 
“{cience are to be bired like fervants of all work, and 
«that the choice fhould be determined by the lownefs 
| ‘of wages.” T his notion] had remarked long ago : 
but I am now induced to confider it more particu- 
larly, by having lately been prefent at a converfa- 


tion, which turned on this fubject. 
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in an excurfion, which I made fome time fince 
feveral miles from home, I ftopped at the houfe of 
an old acquaintance. It may be neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that he isa man, who by induftry has rifen 
to opulence, and that his “ wife’s ambition and his 
own,” 1s that no expence fhould be {pared by them, 
which may conduge to the comfort or credit of the 
family. After the common forms of introduction 
and falutation, I took notice of his eldeft fon, a fine 
boy of nine years old, and began to queftion him 
refpecting his progrefs in learning. “ Indeed, Sir,” 
faid the lady, “ you muft not examine him too far 
«in his book: he has very good parts, but has 
«learnt little more than his Papa and I have been 
“able toteach him. We have no public fchools in 
“this neighbourhood : but there are two gentlemen, 
“who take Pupils, a Mr. L 
«Some people fay that Mr. L 











is far the beft 
“{cholar, but then his terms are fo much higher 
“than Mr. D ’s, that I know not what to fay 
“to it.” “Why, my dear,’’ fays my friend, “ fifty 
«pounds a year, as you obferve, is«a great deal, a 
“reat deal indeed to give to a fchool-mafter : but 
«if I were fure, that William would get twenty 
“pounds worth more learning from Mr. L 
“than he would from Mr. D , 1 fhould not 
“grudge the difference: 1 with my boy to be a 
“{cholar.”»——“ Why as to that, my dear, I am as 
“much his well-wifher, as you can be: but I do 
“not know why Mr. L fhould be better than 
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« Mr. D 
a Mr. D 


“what more mode(ft.”—“1 am fure,’’ favs Milfs, a 





, tho’ his terms are higher: perhaps, 





. 
may be the cleverer man, but fome- 


young lady of about eighteen, “ I fthould prefer 
« Mr. D 
“ fantey man. When I met them both at ?urk races, 
« Mr. D 


“ing things : but Mr. L 





ten times over: he is much the plea. 





faid a great number of very entertain- 





Was a8 grave asa bi- 
“fhop.”? “ There you are quite right, my dear,” re- 
joined her Mamma, “Mr. D 
“ dleafanteff men 1 ever met with in my life.’ Hie 
ther to I had remained filent: but feeing that the 
merits of the two competitors were likely to be 
determined by this «v/e criterion of the ladies, I 
r-folved to interfere. ‘ Madam,’ faid I, “nothing 
« but my intimacy uae your family, and the regard 


Is one of the 





“which I entertain for every member of it, could 
“induce me to offer my fentiments on fo delicate a 
«point: but’’- «Oh! Sir,’ exclaimed the 
lady, “no apologies | entreat you: I am {ure the 





“ opinion of Mr. pa Spcé/ator will de ervedly 
“have weight.’”’— Then, Ma’am, as far as I can 
he merits of the caufe without any pre- 


«“ vious celui’ of the gentlemen in queftion, 





«| fhould certainly be difpofed to give my vote in 
< favor of Mr. L , or, more properly {peaking, 


“aoainft Mr. D—.’—" Why fo, Sir? ”’—* For 
«the fame reafon, Ma’am, that I am cautious, how 
«JT deal with tradefmen, who profefs to fell their 
s wares for half the price, which they have a right to 
Hh 2 
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« demand.”—*“ And do you think, then, that this 
« comparifon is applicable to the parties in queftion» 
“or, at leaft, to Mr. L: ? 7? Indeed, Ma’am, 
“1 do: infomuch, that were I ever to engage in the 
“ bufinefs of tuition, and to confine myfelf to one or 
“two pupils, I fhould expect my fervices to be 
“requited with an hundred pounds a year, or 
‘that the deficiency fhould be made up by equiva- 
“lent advantages. And were I to devote myfelf 
“entirely to the improvement of the young gentle. 
«men in virtue and learning, not contenting myfelf 
«with the obfervance of particular hours, but having 
“their inftruction at heart at all times and in all 
“‘ places, (the omiffion of any part of which, however 
* common, would be highly criminal) | fhould con- 
“*fider my demand as being very far from exaction : 
“ becaufe, in this country, a man with the behavi- 
“our of a gentleman and the knowledge of a {cholar, 
“and with a fortune of only one thoufand pounds, 
“has a much better profpect of rifing to eminence 
“and diftinction, than a vulgar blockhead with more 
“than twice, oreven ten times, that fum. There 
“can, therefore, be no exaction, where the benefit 


“conferred is, at leaft, as great as the benefit 
“ received.” 





“Axtv this,” fays the lady, “appears to be very 
“reafonable. I entertain the fame notions of the 


“value of education, that you yourfelf do; but, ftill, 
“js it not poffible that a man, who communicates 
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“ knowledge for lefs than it is worth, may not be in 
‘a condition to infift on his own terms ? "—«Oh ! 
“ Ma’am, I perfeétly underftand you: to revert to 
“my former comparifon, you fuppofe the tradefman 
“to be felling off his goods under prime coft, in 
“ order to fatisfy his hungry creditors. Yes! Ma’am, 
“ senius in diftrefs is no phenomenon even in this 
“Jand of tafte and liberality: but, 1 am fure, you 
« would not knowingly take advantage of the diftref- 
“fes ofa fcholar: if you could not effectually re. 
“lieve his wants, you would not infulr his jufferings 
“by fending him your fon, with a view of making a 
« good bargain. — Yet after all, Ma’am, cheap Tutors 
“are not, in general, of this defcription. There is 
“nothing fo highly valued by its owner as ufeful 
“learning. Men of real abilities have, in all ages, 
“been fully fenfible of their own ftrength : and Ge- 
‘nius is attended with a certain fpecies of pride 
“ that enables it to bear up under the preffure of in. 
* digence, and teaches it to affert its lawful claims 
« A fcholar will try every poflible means of fubfift- 
«ence, before he will fubmit to turn pedagogue for 
“thirty pounds a year : his demands will be fome- 
«what more commenturate with the dignity and 
“ importance of philofophical truth.”—* And pray, 
« Sir, do you, then, lay it down as a rule, that eve- 
«ry Tutor, whofe terms of tuition are high, muft, 
“ of courfe, be a philofopher? ”’—“ Oh! no, Ma’am; 
«very far from it: I know there are coxcombs, who 
“ without any pretenfions to {cience or literature, 
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‘lay claim to its privileges: to diftinguifh falfe 
« pleas from fuch as are well grounded, fhould be the 
“ object of a Parent’s further enquiry ; but when no 
“pleas are urged, I fhould never think of enqui- 
“ ring at all.”—* Well, Sir, you feem to have very 
« exalted notions of the importance of Tutors ; and 
«had I not known you, I fhould have concluded, 
«that you had been haranguing all this while in 
“ praife of your own occupation : however, as to 
«what you fay about fcience and philofophy, it is 
“ perhaps more than we wifh William to be acquaint. 
«ed with: the boy is intended for the church, and 
“ of courfe fhould Know a little Latin and Greek, or 
« he will not be able to get into Orders. *—« Indeed 
« Ma’am, I afk your pardon for having fo long mif- 
“taken your meaning: I thought you had withed 
“your fon to be a fcholar : as itis, I fhould recom- 
«mend Mr. D , becaufe he will, doubtlefs, be 
“able to accomplifh all that you defire without put- 





« ting you to any fuperfluous expence.”’—« Very trucy 
«Sir; and Mr. D fhall have him.’’— As the 
difcourfe feemed here to have arrived at fomething 





like a period, | took the opportunity of fignifying, 
that 1 muft purfue my journey : tho’ I perceived 
that the gentleman was by no means fatisfied with 
his wife’s decifion, but would willingly have renewed 
the converfation. Having, however, a long ftage 
to ride before dinner, 1 wifhed them adieu, hoping 
that their fon would make a great man ! 
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As I jogged on along the road, I could not help 
mufing on this good woman’s comprehenfive view of 
education. When fuch, however, are the fentiments 
of half the Parents in the kingdom, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the inftruction of youth is feldom 
undertaken, except by the ignorant and neceffitous, 
and that Preceptors are not confidered as entitled to 
much deference. Competence is every where necef- 
fary to refpect, and no where, perhaps, more fo than 
in this Country, as might be expected from the eene- 
ral opulence of the nation, and from the channels to 
wealth and importance thrown open to indufiry and 
enterprife. 


Wuen one of the Srerra Leone Princes was on a: 
vifit in England, he was taken into a {chool. His 
conductors explained to him the defign of the infti- 
tution and the nature of the fciences there taught. 
« Well ! ’ exclaimed his Majefty in raptures, “ when 
«JT get back again to my own Country, I will no lon- 
“ger be the King, I will be the Schoo/maffer of my 
“people! *” Tho’ the remark was not in itfelf at all 
ridiculous, it naturally excited no little mirth. The 
monarch, however, no doubt, before he left gland 
had formed a jufter eftimate of the dignity of @ 
Schoolmafter, and had given up all. thoughts of 


taking Pupils. 


Aslama well-wither to Briti/b education, the fuc- 
cefs of which mutt greatly depend on the eftimation 
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of its Profeffors, I fhall conclude my Paper of this 
week with two fhort extracts applicable to the fub- 
ject. Gilbert Wakefield in his entertaining Memozrs 
gives us hiscorrefpondence witha felf-important gen- 
tleman, who offered him a fon for tuition. “ Mankind 
“ fhould be made to underftand,” fays this fenfible 
writer, “and fuch arrogant dictators in particular, 
“that the office of a Tutor, is of the firft ufefulnefs 
«and dignity in fociety, and that no pecuniary com- 
*« penfation can be a proper equivalent for confcien. 
“ tious infpection of the morals, and the communi- 
“cation of valuable knowledge.”—The remaining 
paflage is tranflated from an ancient philofopher. 
« Among other charges,” fays Socrates, “ which my 
“accufers bring againft me, it is alledged, that I 
“inftruct my fellow-citizens for a pecuniary recom- 
«pence. Nor is even this allegation founded on 
“truth: but fo far from thinking the charge dif- 
« oraceful, I fhould deem it the higheft honor to 
* have fown the feeds of knowledge, and to have trod 
“ the fame fteps with Gorgias of Leontium, Prodicus of 
“ Ceus, and Hippias of Elis.” 1 fhall only inform 
the unlearned Reader, that thefe men, whom So- 
crates mentions fo refpectfully, were among the 
B****s, the Wartons, and the Parrs of their day. 
R. 


To a Correfpondent. 
Tue modeft P, P, fhall be attended to very foon. 

















